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BUNKER HILL DAY. 


_ Bunker Hill Day, June 17, will be suit- 

ably celebrated by the Daughters of the 
Revolution at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. The State Regent of the Massachu. 
setts Society of the Daughters of the 
Revolution, who is also Vice-president of 
the National Society, Mrs. Mary A. Chap- 
man, of Fitchburg, will make an address, 
and a fine programme of patriotic exer- 
cises has been arranged. 


The delegates to the National Suffrage 
Convention at Minneapolis were taken on 
a trolley ride, ‘‘personally conducted’’ by 
Senator Stockwell, to the famous Falls of 
Minnehaha. Unfortunately, the water 
had been diverted for some other purpose, 
and very little was flowing over the falls; 
but the delegates enjoyed the steep, 
wooded glen, with the river running 
through it, and the trolley ride in open 
cars through the tree-bordered roads, and 
along the shores of the blue lakes that 
form a beautiful feature of the park sys- 
tem of Minneapolis. Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, the National Treasurer, could not 
get away from her duties to go on this 
excursion; and afterwards in the conven- 
tion, she *‘brought down the house’’ by 
innocently declaring, in an address of 
thanks, that the hospitality of the people 
of Minneapolis had been as plentiful as 
the water flowing over the Falls of Minne- 
haha. She had seen a picture of the falls, 
taken when the water was high, and was 
quite unaware that on the day when the 
suffragists visited them, the water was 
only a drizzle. She could not understand 
the roar of laughter with which her luck- 
less comparison was received; but the 
Minneapolis friends took it all in good 
part, as a joke. 


THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 33d Annual Meeting of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
adjourned on Thursday evening, June 5, 
1901. It has been an interesting ‘and suc- 
cessful convention, with 26 States repre- 
sented by 145 delegates in actual attend- 
ance. Most of these delegates are active 
and influential workers for equal suffrage 
in their respective localities. It would 
be difficult to secure a more complete ex- 


pression of the equal suffrage movement | 


as it exists in the United States to-day. 


The unity of sentiment and identity of 
purpose were highly encouraging. There 
was no North, no South, no East, and no 
West in this truly National assembly. 
Each State seemed to vie with every other 
in generous sympathy and sisterly regard. 
The desire seemed to be to recognize 


the excellent work done in the past, and 


to plan for the future with a view solely 
to the general welfare of the cause. 


Five thousand dollars was pledged to 
the work of 1902. Of the $8,500 net pro- 
ceeds of the National Bazar, $3,500 has 
been used in the work since Jan. 1, 1901, 
leaving the remaining $5,000 for future 
work. 


In the board of general officers two 
changes were made. In place of Mrs. 
Rachel Foster Avery, who declined a re- 
election, Miss Kate Gordon, of Louisiana, 
was elected corresponding secretary, with 
the understanding that she will make her 
residence in New York, and devote her 
entire time to the business of the Associa- 
tion. 


In my attendance upon thirty-three 
successive annual national conventions, I 
have never seen one with such complete 
and faithful preparation by the local com- 
mittees, and such abundant and generous 
welcome. The Governor of the State, the 
Mayor and City Council, the president of 
the Commercial Club, the editors of the 
city papers, the leading merchants and 
manufacturers, and hundreds of private 
citizens combined to make the meeting a 
social success. Every delegate was kind- 
ly entertained in the homes of families. 
It seemed natural to recognize the gener- 
ous hospitality thus extended to the con- 
vention by the people of Minnesota by 
choosing Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minne- 
apolis, chairman of the local committee, 
as one of the Auditors for the coming 
year. This involved the necessity of los- 
ing the services of Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulloch, who has given such efficient 
aid notwithstanding engrossing domestic 
and professional cares. The recent enact- 
ment by the Illinois Legislature of the 
law giving mothers equal guardianship, 
custody, and control of their minor chil- 
dren, is due largely to Mrs. McCulloch, 
who carried the bill through the Illinois 
Legislature at cost of much labor and 
intelligent effort. 


The resolutions and plan of work, print- 
ed in full in the Woman’s Journal of this 
date, deserve careful consideration. Under 
the head of ‘‘Legislation,’’ the recommen- 
dations strike us as important and timely. 
The idea of petitioning State Legislatures 
for a law enabling women citizens to take 
part in the appointment of Presidential 
electors received more consideration than 
ever before, and it seems probable that 
several States may make this a feature of 
their work during the coming year. 


The general feeling, after comparison of 
views and experiences of workers from 
Maine to Louisiana and from New York 
to Oregon, was one of greater hope and 
confidence of speedy victory than ever be- 
fore. The suffragists of the entire coun- 
try may well be congratulated upon the 
fresh courage and inspiration which have 
been aroused by this great National Coun- 
cil of the representative friends of equal 
suffrage for all American citizens, irre- 
spective of sex. 

Henry B, BLACKWELL. 


Miss LILAVATI SinGu, A. M., the bril- 
liant young woman from India who visited 
this country last year and spoke at many 
Methodist gatherings, is translating the 
autobiography of Booker Washington. It 
is now appearing in the Star of India. 


Miss BELLE HyMAN of Chicago has 
been appointed a trustee of the Illinois 
Industrial Home for the Blind by Governor 
Yates. She has been blind since the age 
of four years, but is an accomplished mu- 
sician and linguist. She is well known 
for her enthusiastic efforts to benefit the 
poor and sightless. 


Mrs. McKINnuey celebrated her fifty- 
fourth birthday on June 8. Flowers, gifts, 
and remembrances were sent to her from 
all over the country. The national sym 
— and anxiety expressed during her 
iNness, and the messages received from 
other nations testify to the high esteem 
in which this gentle woman is universally 
held. 


Mrs. E. J. GRAHAM, a@ colored woman 
who was a noted figure in the race troub- 
les in New York City before the war, died 
recently. She had been an instructor in 
Public School No. 80, near her home in 
New York, for thirty-five years. She it 
was who in 1855 raised a test case, argued 
by Chester A. Arthur, which established 
the right of persons of all races and color 
to ride in the street cars here. Mrs. 
Graham had all her life been interested in 
many charitable enterprises. 


Mrs, RACHEL FOSTER AVERY will re- 
fresh herself after the fatigues of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention by a 350-mile 
carriage ride. Accompanied by her three 
children and a lady friend, she will drive 
from Philadelphia to New York, and take 
the boat up the Hudson to Albany. From 
Albany the party will drive to Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., where they will spend the 
summer. Last year Mrs. Avery travelled 
in the same way from Pennsylvania to 
her summer home in the Alleghanies. 
She takes a small ice-chest under the seat 
of the carriage, and has reduced the pro- 
viding of food on the journey to a fine 
art. Last summer she took along a book 
on flowers, and taught the children bot- 
any with object lessons. This year she 
will take a book on trees, and teach them 
to know the many kinds of trees they will 
pass on the roadside and in the woods. 
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HONOR TO MRS. CATT. 


The Boston Daily Transcript congratu- 
lates suffragists upon the reélection of 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to the presi- 


dency of the National American Associa- 


‘tion, It says: 


While there are many able and renowned 
leaders and laborers in the steadily grow- 
ing ranks of the suffrage hosts, there is, 
to all appearance, no one who combines in 
so marked a degree the varied talents of 
leadership as Mrs. Catt. By preéminent 
qualities and sheer force of merit, she 
has won a high place in the estimation of 
the suffragists throughout the country. 
If one were to look farther for the sources 
of Mrs. Catt’s success, it would not be 
difficult to discover them. Not to speak 
of her resourcefulness and her hopeful- 
ness, her entire absence of self-assertion 
would mark her for leadership. It is 
quite probable that the convention did 
not require the expressed assurance of a 
leader of this stamp that it would not be 
necessary to continue her in her high but 
unsalaried office in order to Keep her 
strongly in the work. 


BOUND FOR YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


After the National Suffrage Convention 
at Minneapolis, twenty-seven suffragists, 
four men and twenty-three women, start- 
ed for the Yellowstone Park, The unus- 
ually low rates offered by the Northern 
Pacific led almost all to choose that route. 
So few proposed to take the longer and 
more costly trip by way of Denver, Chey- 
enne, and Salt Lake City, that that ex- 
cursion was given up, and we all form one 
party. 

We are running through picturesque 
scenery, with the Yellowstone River on 
our left, and a range of curious low hills 
on our right, where the rock formation 
looks like city walls, battlements, and 
towers. Every wave, hill, and tree, and 
even the bitter gray-green sage-brush, 
looks cheerful in the rays of the newly 
risen sun. 

After leaving Minneapolis, we ran a 
long way through the Red River valley, 
said to be the most fertile wheat land in 
the world. Though nominally a valley, 
there is no valley in sight, only vast level 
prairies, covered with interminable fields 
of young wheat stretching away as far as 
the eye can reach. A great armful of 
fragrant wild rose buds was brought in by 
one of our gentlemen and distributed 
among the ladies. In one place an ex- 
panse of wild mustard in blossom made 
the prairie look like the historic Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 

Later the country grew rolling and 
broken, and we came into the ‘Bad 
Lands’’ of North Dakota. These are 
enough to drive a geologist stark staring 
mad with delight, and must be of interest 
to any lover of the curious and pictur- 
esque. They are an assemblage of ex- 
traordinary mounds of all sizes and of 
every imaginable shape and coloi— humps, 
cones, peaks, square towers, and flat- 
topped oblong ‘‘mesas,”’ or tables, as they 
are called in Spanish. They are intersect- 
ed in every direction by steep gorges, with 
occasional shallow water-courses. There 
is little vegetation beyond a thin, brown- 
ish grass and the everlasting dreary sage- 
brush, yet the landscape is full of color 


the loam, lignite, etc., which are: shown 
well-marked strata. In many places 
the mounds seemed to be wearing caps, or 
the peaks to be touched with a glow of 
sunset light, because the topmost stratum 
was red. For hours the train seemed to 
be gliding along within sight of the domes 
and spires of silent, bewitched cities of 
fantastic architecture, and passing all the 
enchanted castles of “ancient story and 
song. Scraps from Walter Scott’s ‘ Le- 
gend of Triermain’’ floated through one’s 
head, so many wild, fortress-like rocks 
seemed only waiting for the stroke of the 
pre-destined knight to change them into 
castles indeed. Trunks of huge petrified 
trees lay about, and here and there the 
smoke from burning coal-beds lent addi- 
tional weirdness to the landscape. 

The theory is that all this region was 
once the bed of a great lake, the deposits 
in which formed the variety of strata now 
shown. These deposits were soft and 


not cemented together; so, when the lake 


was drained off through the Missouri 
River, the action of the rain and of the 
small water-courses quickly wore deep 
courses in the old lake-bed and carved it 
into all these strange forms. 

The ‘‘Bad Lands’ were given their 
name by the old French voyageurs, who 
found the broken ground hard to cross. 
It is not wholly barren; some parts of it 
indeed are highly fertile, and it affords a 
good deal of pasturage. We passed from 
time to time a herd of sheep or cattle, 
generally guarded by a dog. Theodore 
Roosevelt used to have a ranch here, and 
in his published account of it he says 
that the bareness and the desolation of 
that region have a singular charm for 
him. 

This morning (Sunday, June 9) we are 
in Montana and approaching Cinnabar, 
with ranges of glorious snow mountains 
in sight, towering above the lower hills. 
The beautiful river winds along through 
a rich fringe of graceful trees, and the 
meadows are full of purple flowers—a 
spire-shaped blossom looking something 
like a lupine. Later in the season we 
should have missed both the snow on the 
mountains and the fresh spring green of 
the fields along the river. 

We form part of a long excursion train, 
occupied mainly by the members of the 
American Medical Association and their 
wives. The equal suffrage women are 
indistinguishable from the doctors’ wives, 
so far as looks go; and it is amusing to 
hear members of the medical party com- 
menting at dinner on the suffragists who 
are supposed to be somewhere on the 
train, unconscious that several of those 
obnoxious characters may be seated at 
the next table. Thére are two dining- 
cars, but as the excursionists number 250, 
we have to form a queue and wait for our 
meals. The meals are excellent, however, 
when we get them. 

The suffragists have a car to themselves, 
and are a jolly party. Your editor has 
been hard at work on the journey, writ- 
ing out the report of the Minneapo- 
lis convention; but she must soon bring 
her writing to a close, for Mrs. Catt has 
decreed that if she is seen to touch a pad 
or a pencil after we reach the Park, she 
shall be ducked in a hot geyser. 


‘because of the varied tints of the clays, 


- Our party consists of Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, Mrs. Mariana--W. Chapman, 
Mrs. Chapman's cousins, Mr. and Mrs. 


‘Shepherd, Dr. Mary.Putpam Jacobi, Miss 


Anna Willetts and Miss Lila K. Willetts, 
Mrs. Mary H. Loines, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Sargent of Rochester, Miss Ada M. Hall 
of Syracuse, Mrs. P. T. McCoun, Mrs. 
Phebe W. Titus, Mrs. A. L.- Ham and 
Miss Cornelia Allen, all of New York 
State; Mrs. Martha C. Callanan and Mrs. 
Mary J. Coggeshall of Iowa; Mr. and 
Mrs. Sexton and Mrs. Anna B. Jeffreys of 
New Jersey; Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer and 
Mrs, Harsh of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young, of South Carolina, Dr. 
Martha G. Ripley, of Minneapolis, and 
Miss Eva Channing, Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well and the present writer, from Massa- 
chusetts. Fifteen out of our party of 
twenty-seven are from New York. The 
senior editor of the Woman’s Journal says 
that New York is indeed the Empire State, 
and its motto is, ‘‘Numbers count;’’ but 
that the motto of the rest of us is ‘‘Qual- 
ity, not quantity.”’ 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


JUSTICE IN MINNESOTA. 


The city hall and courthouse commis- 
sion of St. Paul, Minn., has put itself on 
record as in favor of paying women as 
much as men for like work. The com- 
mittee had previously passed a resolution 
fixing the janitors’ salaries at $55 a month. 
A woman was employed at $40 a month 
by the custodian to do scrubbing. The 
committee held that she did as much 
work as any of the men, and should be 
paid as much. By vote, her pay was in- 
creased to $55 per month. 

The women of Minnesota have school 
suffrage, and the right to vote for the 
board of public libraries. They also sit 
upon these and other boards, serve as 
couaty superintendents, and fill many 
offices. The day that the Suffrage Con. 
vention assembled the School Board of 
Minneapolis rescinded the rule discrimi- 
nating against married women as teachers, 
The old rule, which required a majority 
vote of the board to place a married 
woman in the schools, went into effect 
some five or six years ago. Despite this 
handicap, however, there are some thirty 
or forty married women now employed. 
Now the superintendent will have entire 
discretion in the matter, the same as in 
other cases. 


“ PRESS WOMEN. 


Miss Garnet Peters is the editor of the 
Vinton Herald at Vinton, La. 


During the past three years The Repub-— 
lican of Perth Amboy, N.J., has been 
conducted with marked success by two 
sisters, Miss Mary wu. and Miss Georgie S. 
Boynton. Both are Vassar graduates. 
Miss Mary gained her newspaper experi- 
ence in Vassar, where for a time she was 
editor of the college paper. In conduct- 
ing the paper as a weekly, both young 
ladies displayed business ability of a high 
order, and last year Miss Mary, in addi- 
tion to performing her editorial duties, 
served as a census enumerator in the dis. 
trict in which she resides. Recently the 
sisters have made their newspaper a daily, 
which has been received with much favor, 
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THE ETHICS OF SUFFRAGE. 


Louis F. Post, of Chicago, editor of 
The Public, spoke at the Minneapolis Con- 
vention on Ethics of Suffrage.” He 
said in part: | 


I do not feel so competent to answer. 


the arguments against equal suffrage as 
to wonder at them. It is said that wom- 
en have not the time and strength to vote. 
As for strength, 1 have voted for years, 
and I have not found that it takes much 
strength to pick up a piece of paper and 
, it to a great muscular man, who 

rops it into the ballot-box for you. As 
for time, the objectors say you should in- 
fluence your husband and sons to vote 
right; but you have to teach yourself. be- 
fore you teach your husband and sons, 
and it is easier to go to the polls and cast 
a vote yourself than to get your husband 
and sons togo. They say it will brush 
the bloom from womanhood, and then 
these same objectors fall to praising Queen 
Victoria, her wise government, her wo- 
manliness, her faithful wifehood and 
motherhood. If a woman can govern a 
nation and still be a good wife and 
mother, and best of all keep the bloom of 
womanhood, why cannot the average 
woman cast a vote and do it? 

Suffrage is a right, and not a privilege. 
That it isa right of every individual is the 
only basis for women demanding it. If 
it is not a right, but a privilege that may 
be granted to men and withheld from 
women, be granted to the white and with- 
held from the black, be given to those 
who have red hair and kept from those 
with black hair; if it may be rightfully 
granted to the millionaire and kept from 
the day laborer, rightfully extended to 
those who can ee and withheld from 
. those who cannot, or to those with a col- 
lege education and from those who have 
only a common-school education, if these 
are the only bases on which women claim 
a share in the process of government, then 
the fundamental argument for woman 
suffrage disappears. 

Reason far back enough on the privilege 
line of argument, and you soon come to 
that fetish of tradition, the divine right of 
kings. So, if you cannot put your claim 
on any better ground than privilege, you 
would better not go on. 

An old New Jersey justice of the peace 
said be never liked to hear more than one 
side of a case, because his mind got con- 
fused. When you are in doubt what is 
the best thing to do, look about for the 
right thing and do that, and you may be 
sure you have done the best thing. 

Values are of different kinds. If you 
build a brick wall, it has what may be 
called a back-ache value, and because it is 
your back-ache, it is your value. But 
where a value is produced by collective 
effort, its collective back-ache value points 
to collective ownership. 

There are common affairs in which 
everybody in the community is interested 
—peace and order, the highways and the 
fields and the land upon which we live. 
These are partnership affairs, each indi- 
vidual in the community is a partner, and 
each individual should have a vote in the 
management, no matter what the condi- 
tion, color, or sex. 

There is no force in the objection that 
we cannot give this right to idiots, and 
insane and criminals. Don’t play with the 
conscience and reasoning power. Put 
everything on the basis of absolute right, 
and if you cannot adjust all things to 
your basis, acknowledge them as excep 
tions and treat them so till such time as 
you can act up to absolute right. 

The right to participate in the manage- 
ment of common affairs, like the right to 
manage one’s own private affairs, is in its 
very nature not a privilege to be granted 
or withheld in the discretion of superior 
powers, but a right to be asserted and 


ferring the 


maintained. And, being a right, it is also 
aduty. He who has a right to maintain 
has a duty to perform. 

This is the firm rock upon which woman 
suffrage must rest. It must be demanded 
because women are members of the com- 
munity, because they have common inter- 
ests in the common property and affairs 
of the community, because they have 
common interests in the common pur- 
poses of thecommunity as a community, 
because, in a word, they have rights in 
the community and duties toward it, 
which are the same as the rights and 
duties of every other sane person of 
mature age who keeps out of the peniten- 
tiary. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NORWAY. 


In a few weeks the women of Norway 
will be ready to take part in local elec- 
tions as full-fledged voters. A bill con- 
municipal franchise upon 
women has passed both houses of the 
Norwegian Parliament (storthing) and will 
become a law at the end of the present 
session. 

The Norwegian women are not entirely 
new to the franchise. Since 1895 they 
have exercised the right to vote on ques- 
tions concerning the local regulation of 
the liquor traffic, and have been a potent 
factor in shaping the “liquor policy”’ of 
their respective communities. Encour- 
aged by their experience and success in 
this limited field, they have carried on an 
intelligent, vigorous and persistent cam- 
paign for equal rights, and have made 
headway rapidly. The adverse majority 
in the storthing has grown smaller and 
less determined with every session, indi- 
cating that success would be sure to crown 
their efforts in a near future. Victory 
came sooner than expected. They were 
prepared for just one more defeat, and 
hence were taken by surprise themselves 
when their bill on May 10th passed the 
lower house by a vote of 68 to 17. It met 
with a temporary check in the upper 
house, but has since safely passed all 
stages of legislation, and only awaits the 
king’s signature to become a law. The 
king will sign it as a matter of course. 

While the municipal, or communal, 
franchise is general for men, it is based 
upon a certain minimum income in the 
case of women. Under the new law,a 
woman is entitled to vote if she pays 
taxes upon an income of at least 300 
crowns ($71) in country districts, or 400 
crowns ($108) in cities. In the case of a 
husband and wife who have all in com- 
mon, the wife is entitled to vote if the 


husband pays taxes upon an income of at. 


least 300 crowns in country districts or 
400 crowns in cities. 

“As might be expected, the news of the 
victory created intense enthusiasm among 
the women of Norway. ‘‘Is it really true, 
is it possible?’’ exclaimed one of the 
rank and file of the suffrage army. ‘‘It is 
like adream, To think that this wall of 
thousands of years is leveled at last! 
This sky-high wall that blocked all our 
efforts and barred out all the good we 
strove to give to society. There was so 
much that we wanted to right; our hearts 
and hands were full of remedies. But no. 
Our advice was spurned. We worked 
hard for needed reforms. Invain. We 
had to repress our indignation. We must 


‘| voters. 


try to appear indifferent lest our fruitless 
complaints should make us ridiculous. 

‘‘All we accomplished by our incessant 
efforts was to make the lords of creation 
tired of us. But now! Now we need 
beseech and beg no longer. Without 
ostentation we shall simply join hands 
with all who agree with us to further 
good reforms, It is incredible. Ye chosen 
men of Norway, this is the greatest and 
best work you have wrought during all 
of your public career. Thank you!”’ 

‘‘Do not expect too much right away,” 
says Mrs. Quam, president of the Woman’s 
National Suffrage League. “But we have 
scores of intelligent and active women 
who will make their influence felt, and 
gradually all women will take a hand in 
managing our local affairs. We shall con- 
tinue our campaign for universal woman 
suffrage in national and local elections.’' 

_ **We shall immediately begin a campaign 
of education,’’ says Mrs, Ragna Nielsen, 
another leader in the suffrage movement 

‘‘Perhaps we need a catechism for women 
But we have already done a great 
work along this line. Our first duty will 
be to clean and beautify the city (Christi- 
ania). We have already discussed these 
things at our meetings and haveimproved 
methods to suggest. We shall look after 
the step-children of society; and we ex- 
pect to reduce the tax burdens by prac- 
ticing strict economy. A good housewife 
is a circumspect buyer and careful with 
her money; we shall endeavor to apply 
the same principles and methods to the 
management of our common municipal 
household. But we do not expect to do 
everything well, or to be able to accom- 
plish so very much, right away. We need 
time to learn. But we know that the 
women of Norway have filled every posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility creditably, 
and we expect to be equal to our duties as 
voters.”’ 

The reform was not carried as a party 
measure. The liberals were not entirely 
unanimous in their support nor the con- 
servatives unanimous in their opposition. 
One of the strongest speeches for the bill 
was made by Francis Hagerup, the con- 
servative leader of Norway. — Chicago 
Skandinaven. 


MARYLAND BEHIND. 


Apropos of the fact that Miss Etta H. 
Maddox, lately graduated from the Balti- 
more Law School, will not be allowed to 
practise her profession in Maryland, the 
Baltimore Sun remarks: 


Maryland is one of the few States which 
lag behind in respect to women lawyers, 
and it is time she should catch up with 
the procession. The language of the code 
with reference to admissions to the bar 
includes only ‘‘male citizens’’ of Mary- 
land, and probably, as we have said, has 
been unchanged simply because few per- 
sons have realized how utterly out of 
date it is,and how entirely inconsistent 
with the progress which we have made in 
other directions. When the Maryland 
Legislature meets next winter, the pres- 
ent provision should be stricken out and 
another passed, giving women the right 
of admission to the bar. The world owes 


every woman, as well as every man, a 
living, and no civilized State can afford to 
discriminate in regard to the right to 
work against one class of citizens and in 
favor of another. 


| 
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An election was held recently in St. 
Bernard parish, La., for the purpose of 
voting a tax for road improvements. The 
women property taxpayers voted by 
proxy. The measure was carried by a 
large majority. 

The mother of Governor Beckham of 
Kentucky has a remarkable record. She 
has the unprecedented distinction of hav- 
ing been the mother of a governor, the 
daughter of a governor, the sister of a 
governor, and the cousin of a governor. 


The Work Conferences were among the. 


most interesting features of the National 
Convention. The one on Organization 
was conducted by Miss Mary G. Hay; the 
one on Legislative Work by Mrs. Mary H. 
Loines; and the one on Press Work by 
Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock. 

The Chicago Board of Education will 
open another school for crippled children, 
making the second school for these unfor- 
tunates, to which children are transported 
back and forth from their homes. This 
will make 160 children of this class to be 
cared for in this way. 

Mrs. R. L. Craig of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been made the Chairman of the Local 


—~ Board of Directors to formulate plans for 


the sixth biennial meeting of the General 
Federation to be held in Los Angeles 
April 26, 1902. Mrs. Craig is a leading 
member of the Friday Morning Club of 
Los Angeles, and was the first president 
of the Civic League of the same place. 


The Colorado Hospital for Women and 
Children has been incorporated. The pur- 
poses are to further the professional ad- 
vancement of women physicians and sur- 
geons by establishing, conducting, and 
maintaining a hospital for women and 
children in Denver, to be under the con- 
trol of women physicians and surgeons; 
to provide for women medical attention of 
competent physicians and surgeons of 
their own sex; to train nurses. There is 
to be a board of fifteen directors, twelve 
of whom shall be women, and at least 
seven of the twelve shall be practising 
physicians or surgeons. 

Kindergartners visiting Boston during 
the summer are requested to bear in mind 
that the Elizabeth Peabody House, hav- 
ing removed to larger and pleasanter 
quarters, has accommodations for more 
residents; and that kindergartners and 
others interested may go there even for 
short periods. The weekly expense for 
one person is six dollars; and each resi- 
dent takes some share in the settlement 
work, either in the kindergarten, the 
flower mission work, or some of the class- 
es orclubs. The time devoted to the set- 
tlement work allows, however, plenty of 
time for the residents to pursue some 
other interest, study in some of the sum- 
mer courses at Harvard or the Institute 
of Technology, sight-seeing, etc. Kin- 
dergartners would be given the preference 
as temporary or permanent residents. 
The new home is attractive and commo- 
dious, is very near to the beautiful river- 
side park of Charlesbank, and in a con- 
venient situation with regard to many 
lines of electric cars. Further particulars 
may be obtained by addressing Miss Mary 
J. Garland, 29 West Cedar Street, Boston, 
Mass., or Miss Emilie Poulsson, Waban, 
Mass, 


OPINIONS CHANGE. 


Mrs. Lydia Phillips Williams, president 
of the Minnesota State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, gave an address at Min- 
neapolis which was received with ap- 
plause. Mrs. Williams said in part: 


It is said that honest confession is good 
for the soul. Asa girl of ten, in my New 
England Quaker home, I heard an after- 
dinner conversation in which the Honor- 
ary President of this Association and her 
views were discussed, and a member of 
my family said, ‘‘She is related to us, but 
I am glad to say it is not nearly.’’ Some 
time later a lady who believed in suffrage 
asked me if I knew the exact degree of 
relationship in which I stood to Miss An- 
thony, and when I answered that I did 
not, she said, ‘It is just as much honor 
for thee if thee doesn’t know.’’ With 
some trepidation I asked, ‘‘Do I look like 
her?’’ She answered, ‘‘About as much as 
a poodle resembles a panther.’’ At 18 I 
was converted to suffrage, and I thought 
the taint in the blood had worked. At 25 
I found business men and others praising 
Miss Anthony; and since then my only 
regret has been that our kinship is not 
closer, and that our resemblance does not 
increase with years. Every prophet is a 
crank till humanity rises to the same hill- 
top and gets the vision. Every step wom- 
en have advanced during the past 25 years 
has been a step toward full citizenship. 
A woman may as well try to escape the 
sunlight as to shirk her responsibilities. 


PRESIDENT NORTHROP’S ADDRESS. 


President Northrop, of the Minnesota 
State University, said in his address to 
the graduating class at the commence- 
ment on June 6: 


The State of Minnesota has never made 
any discrimination between men and 
womer in the matter of education, The 
University from the first was open to men 
and women alike. After more than a 
quarter of a century’s experience, it is 
hard to say whether the men or the wom- 
en have been the better scholars. Cer- 
tainly nothing has appeared in our experi- 
ence that would explain or justify the 
neglect of the education of women so 
many long centuries. For nearly two 
centuries, in this land of freedom and 
equality, while colleges were plentifully 
endowed and maintained for the educa- 
tion of men, no such institution was es- 
tablished for women, and the best that 
could be done for a young lady not satis- 
fied with the education obtainable in the 
ordinary schools, was to send her to some 
Boarding School for Young Ladies that 
could give a limited degree of culture, and 
could in some measure refine and polish 
for the duties of social life. It has taken 
the world an unknown number of centu- 
ries to get rid of the idea that woman is 
inferior to man, and that she ought not to 
be trained for the best work she can do, 
but should be trained with special refer- 
ence to her subordinate position as a 
being in subjection to man. At last the 
welcome light has broken, and we have 
discovered woman’s ability to be some- 
thing more than man’s plaything, or ser- 
vant, or slave—something more than a 
helpless being dependent on man for sup- 
port, and shut in by limitations which 
forbid the seeking of an independent ca- 
reer or the doing of original work. We 
have discovered that the trained woman 
s not inferior to the trained man; that 
the genius of George Eliot is not obscured 
whén placed beside that of a master like 
Thackeray; that the persuasive eloquence 
of Frances E. Willard does not suffer in 
comparison with the speech of any man 
of the century; and that in a great variety 


of pursuits, success in which depends 
upon intellect and skill, women are clear- 
ly demonstrating their right to share in 
the possibilities of employment and honor. 
All this does not prove that the mental 
constitution of women is exactly like that 
of men; but it does prove that, whether 
like or unlike, it is not inferior, and under 
the continued process of training women 
in higher education, with the added facts 
that women are confessedly more consci- 
entiously faithful to duty than men, and 
are exhibiting a surprising anxiety for in- 
tellectual discipline in colleges, it is not 
impossible that the better class of women 
may soon outrank the men even in intel- 
lectual force. And when we consider 
how much spirituality augments the 
power of the intellect, and how much . 
more of spirituality women have than 
men, it becomes a serious question, which 
the men may well ponder carefully, 
whether in the future contests for intel, 
lectual and moral supremacy in the world- 
the women are not likely to prove them- 
selves more than the equal of men. 

For the high mission to which cultivated 
women are sure to be called, the young 
women of our country can not too care- 
fully train themselves in all respects— 
and not the least important is their train- 
ing in physical culture, by which their 
naturally weaker bodies may be made able 
to endure the strain of new and higher 
undertakings. 

The success of the women students in 
our own University, the high rank in 
scholarship attained by many of them, the 
facility with which some of them have 
won honors in literary societies or on the 
college paper, or in the dramatic club, as 
well as in the class room, the excel- 
lent work which has been done by many 
of our women graduates in teaching, in 
literary work, in literary societies, and 
even in medicine and surgery; and the 
general spirit of docility and of aspira- 
tion for the best careers which almost 
universally characterizes our girls in the 
University, make it eminently fitting that 
I should, on this great day of the feast, 
pay this tribute to the women of the Uni- 
versity, and point out to the school girls 
of Minnesota what grand possibilities 
await them if they are but willing to make 
the sacrifices and to endure the labor 
necessary to secure such higher education 
as the University can give - not indeed all 
that will be required for the highest suc- 
cess, but at least the opening of a door to 
all the possibilities of life in the great 
world beyond. I am proud to pay this 
tribute to our girls, because they richly 
deserve it, and am especially glad to take 
this opportunity, because on other similar 
occasions I have been forced by the nature 
of the topics discussed to address myself 
especially to men, and so seemingly to 
overlook the merits of the women. Far 
be it from me to be guilty any longer of 
such seeming injustice; and if in what I 
have said I have not yet done full justice 
to the women, it is simply because the 
subject is one to which no man can do 
justice. 


There are several hundred girls study- 
ing at the State University of Minnesota. 


The New York Board of Education pro- 
vides fifty-five places to be used as play- 
grounds this summer, forty in public 
schools opened for the purpose, and fif- 
teen in parks, vacant lots, on roofs, and 
recreation piers. Each place will be fully 
equipped with gymnastic apparatus, and 
games and amusements of many kinds 
will be carried on under the care of 
teachers and kindergartners. Besides, 
forty-five free kindergartens will be open 
half of each day, three in each of the 
vacant schools. 


